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&  Dag  after  tf)e  jfair. 

Jerry.  Then,  with  this  blunderbuss  I’ll  blow  Clod’s  brains  out. 


Jet  /.  Scene  1 
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REMARKS. 


a  Dag  after  tfje  jfair. 

If  it  be  possible  to  convert  a  purgatory  into  a  paradise, 
and  make  the  happiness  we  do  not  find,  how  much 
easier  is  it  to  effect  the  contrary,  and  create  the  disturb¬ 
ance. — If  we  select  a  snug  retreat,  we  find  so  many  to 
admire  our  taste,  and  covet  our  acquaintance,  that  a 
modern  hermitage  draws  together  as  many  pilgrims  as 
erst  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  ;  and,  though  our 
vanity  may  be  flattered,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  our  peace 
and  parterres.  The  Ltasowes  were  to  Shenstone,  not 
exactly  the  Vale  of  Tempe — cockney  Curiosos,  and  the 
harpies  of  the  law,  were  too  often  the  fawns  and  fairies 
of  those  sylvan  scenes,  which  should  for  ever  have  been 
sacred  to  contemplation  and  the  muse.  No  man  who  de 
lights  in  “cool  grot  and  mossy  cell,”  would  erect  his 
Tusculum  over  an  oven,  next  door  to  a  pewterer’s  ;  and 
the  enthusiast  in  rural  scenery,  will  pause  ere  he  rusti¬ 
cate  in  an  alley  (however  immortalized  by  Pope  and 
Harry  Carey),  where  the  utmost  circumference  of  sky 
half  a  crown  would  eclipse  : — 

“The  wide  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 

But  darkness,  clouds,  and  shadous  rest  upon  it!” 

A  chorus  of  ballad-singers  is  but  an  indifferent  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  songof  the  nightingale;  and  a  drum  rolled 
smartly  under  our  window  is  quite  another  thing  to  “those 
evening  bells,”  awakening  in  us  a  pleasing  melancholy. 
Even  brick-kilns  and  a  steam-engine  are  not  desirable 
in  a  region  of  pure  air,  yet  the  spirit  of  adventure 
carries  them  into  the  vales  of  Arcady ;  and  a  retired 
citizen  drinking  his  own  vine  under  his  own  fig-tree,  is 
unpleasantly  reminded  of  the  pestilential  fumes  of  St. 
George’s  Fields,  mingled  with  the  no  less  noxious  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  patent  shot  manufactory.  Swift,  in  his 
usual  delicate  style,  has  shown  us  in  what  way  the 
Litton  secures  his  mess  to  himself ;  and  a  country 
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gentleman,  “  whose  kitchen  vies  in  coolness  with  his 
grot,”  is  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  many  visitors, 
unless  they  inherit  the  chameleon's  quality,  and  diet  upon 
air.  A  malicious  neighbour  shutting  out  your  favourite 
prospect  with  a  brick  wall,  or  introducing  a  village 
schoolmaster  into  the  penetralia  of  your  retirement,  re¬ 
duces  its  value  at  least  one  half.  Even  the  abutment  oi  a 
bow-window,  darkening  your  daylight,  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  to  property  ;  and,  if  you  can  keep  a  respectable 
distance  from  a  soap  manufactory,  it  will  argue  better 
for  your  taste ,  to  say  nothing  of  your  synell.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  Joe-Miller  story  of  the  Irish  co¬ 
partner  in  a  barn,  giving  notice  to  his  brother  share¬ 
holder  of  his  intention  to  set  his  half  on  fire  ;  and  a  joko 
is  related  of  John  Kemble  jumping  over  the  head  of  his 
landlord,  to  procure  a  friendly  ejectment,  and  a  quittance 
for  rent !  Thus,  at  this  early  period  of  his  professional 
career,  did  this  great  actor  illustrate  his  favourite  bard  ! 

“  Oar  fortune  lies 

Upon  tint  jump  !” 

These  remarks  are  not  irrelevant  to  A  Day  after  the 
Fair.” — Jerry  is  deputed  by  his  master,  Mr.  Sterling,  to 
repair  to  Whirligig  Hall,  to  make  an  offer  for  its  pur¬ 
chase  :  he  resolves  to  combine  pleasure  with  business, 
and  spends  three  days  at  the  races,  ere  he  thinks  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  his  commission  ;  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Zacharias 
Fidget,  a  retired  stockbroker,  had  stepped  in,  and 
secured  to  himself  nine  parts  of  the  law,  by  taking 
possession  ;  Jerry,  therefore,  arrives  a  day  after  the  fair  ; 
he  is  tormented  with  the  three-fold  consequences  of  his 
neglect — the  loss  of  his  bargain,  his  place,  and  his  wife  ; 
for  Polly,  the  locum  tenens  of  the  cottage,  was  to  have 
blessed  him  with  her  fair  hand,  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
purchase,  the  happy  couple  were  to  have  been  domiciled 
at  Whirligig  Hall.  Mr.  Fidget  is  highly  pleased  with 
his  bargain — the  cottage  is  so  compact,  the  grounds  so 
retired,  inviting,  as  it  were,  to  good  living  and  contem¬ 
plation,  that  he  sils  down  with  the  self-complacency  of 
one  who  has  half  a  century  of  enjoyment  before  him. 
Love  is  now  put  to  its  detniere  chemise — is  there  no  way 
of  inducing  Mr.  Fidget  to  relinquish  his  bargain  ? — Nous 
verrons: — The  late ’Squire  Whirligig  was  a  stage-struck 
amateur,  and  had  fitted  up  a  private  theatre  at  the  back  of 
his  cottage.  From  the  wardrobe,  Polly,  who  had  occa- 
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sionAtty  tiguied  away  as  a  heroine,  undertakes  to  fur¬ 
nish  dresses,  to  enable  Jerry  and  herself  to  personate  a 
round  of  characters  that  may  contribute  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Fidget.  Jerry  opens  in  the  part  of  a  drunken 
cobbler;  proposes  to  have  a  set-to  with  the  man,  Clod  ; 
apologizes  for  his  abrupt  departure,  but  promises  to  re¬ 
turn  and  spend  the  evening  with  his  new  neighbour, 
having  no  sort  of  objection  to  live  on  familiar  terras 
with  him.  Then  comes  Polly,  as  a  musical  washer¬ 
woman,  to  whom  the  late  ’squire  had  granted  the  per¬ 
mission  of  hanging  her  clothes  upon  his  trees  to  dry, 
reminding  us  of  the  story  of  Catharine  IJayes ,  who  did 
the  same  kind  office  to  her  husband’s  quarters.  She 
enters  into  a  variety  of  domestic  detail,  complains  of 
the  ruinous  rivalry  of  the  steam-washing  company,  and 
pleads  in  behalf  of  her  seventeen  poor  babes.  This  is 
pretty  well. — A  series  of  inflictions  follow  :  Jerry,  as 
a  vociferous  ballad-singer,  with  a  troop  of  ragged  inin- 
stels,  all  screaming  to  the  tune  of  the  Hungry  an  Waltz 
— as  an  Irish  drummer-boy,  practising  bis  probationary 
rolls  ;  and  Polly,  as  Mrs.  Maypole,  a  ballet-dancer  and 
tragedy  queen.  Then  Jerry,  again,  as  Mademoiselle 
Dumplino,  a  prima-donna ,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
as  Octavius  Moonshine,  a  maniac,  puts  the  finishing-stroke 
to  Mr.  Fidget’s  nerves.  He  raves  at  this  succession 
of  nuisances,  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  his  retreat; 
when  the  appearance  of  his  tormentor  in  propria  per¬ 
sona,  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his 
troublesome  purchase.  The  cottage  had  cost  him  a 
thousand  pounds  :  he  offers  it  to  Jerry,  with  all  its 
numerous  incumbents  (cobblers,  ballad-singers,  and 
madmen),  for  eight  hundred  ;  the  bargain  is  struck  ; 
the  two  hundred  pounds  saved,  are  presented  to  the 
lovers  by  Mr.  Sterling  as  a  marriage  portion  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  joke,  Fidget  is  put  up  to  the  trick  that  has 
been  played  upon  him,  a  day  after  the  fair. 

Extravagance  is  the  soul  of  farce  ;  and  this  piece  by 
no  means  lacks  the  vital  principle.  Master  Burke,  in 
the  various  characters  he  had  to  sustain,  gave  extra¬ 
ordinary  evidence  of  precocious  talent.  His  Timothy 
Thumpwell  and  Mademoiselle  Dumplino  were  extremely 
good.  Mr.  W.  H.  W  illiams  played  the  same  part  with 
great  humour. 
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Old  shabby  gown — green  petticoat — checked  apron — blue  stockings — 
black  shoes  and  buckles. — Third  dress:  Fashionable  rich  satin,  &c.— 
Fourth  dress :  As  at  first. 
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singer  ;  Timothy  Thumpwell, 
a  drummer ;  Mademoiselle 
Dumplino,  a  French  song¬ 
stress  three  feet  and  a  half 
high ;  and  Octavius  Aloon- 
shine,  a  maniac . 

Abraham  Clod,  servant  to  old\ 

Fidget . i  Mr.  Wyatt 


Mr.  Lancaster. 
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S»Mr.  W.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams. 


Polly,  servant  to  Fidget,  who "j 
assumes  the  characters  of  Su  | 
san  Scrub,  a  washerwoman  ;  VMiss  Stuart. 
and  Mrs.  Maypole,  a  thea-  j 
trical  managress . J 


Surry,  1830. 

Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Monk. 


Master  Burke. 


Mr.  Rayncr. 


Mrs.  Vale. 


A  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  neat  modern  Cottage ,  l. — Pleasant  rural 

Environs,  tvith  the  Village  Church  in  the  distance — an 

arbour ,  table ,  and  chairsf  r. 

Enter  Clod,  at  the  gate,  c.,with  dusty  boots ,  <5fc.,  and  a  bundle 

on  a  stick. 

Clod ,  Well,  here  I  be,  then,  at  last,  after  all  my  dis¬ 
appointments.  Up  I  comes  post  haste  to  Lunnun,  leav¬ 
ing  the  good  folks  in  Devonshire  to  take  care  o’  them¬ 
selves,  all  in  hopes  of  getting  a  good  snug  place  in  some 
great  gentleman’s  family.  But  cousin  Bob  says  I  be  too 
clownish,  and  round-shouldered,  and  sheep-faced,  to 
wait  upon  fine  ladies:  besides,  I  ha’nt  gotten  impudence 
enough  to  please  the  Lunnuners.  So,  off  he  sends  me  down 
here,  to  sarve  a  musty  old  bachelor  in  this  poor  lonesome 
village.  Egad  !  one  might  as  well  live  among  the  sheep 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  This  be  the  house,  mayhap  ;  so  I’ll 
e’en  knock  and  see  what  sort  of  a  Christian  an  old  ba¬ 
chelor  is.  [Knocks. 

Enter  Polly,  from  the  cottage,  L. 

Polly,  (l.)  Well,  young  man,  what’s  your  pleasure? 

Clod,  (c.)  Pleasure!  Lord  love  your  sweet  pratty 
black  eyes,  I  ha’nt  known  what  pleasure  was,  ever  since 
I  parted  from  my  sweetheart,  Peggy  Plumtree. 

Polly.  But’twasyou  who  knocked  at  the  door,  wasn’t  it! 

Clod .  Ees,  miss,  ’twas  I  myself,  sure  enow ;  Abraham 
Clod,  at  your  service.  [Boas. 

Polly.  Well,  and  what  do  you  want,  pray  ? 

Clod.  Lord  love  ye,  a  great  many  things— but  first  and 
foiemost,  I  wants  to  know  if  one  Mr.  Thingumbob  lives 
here.  [Taking  out  a  letter,  and  giving  it  to  Polly.]  There, 
miss;  I  dare  say  you  can  read  the  direction,  for  I  ha* 
forgotten  the  name. 
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Polly.  Why,  this  letter  is  directed  to  my  new  master, 
Mr.  Zacharias  Fidget. 

Clod.  Muster  Zacharias  Fidget!  Oh,  sure  enough, 
that  be  the  very  name.  Lord  !  what  would  I  but  give, 
if  I  could  read  such  hard  words  without  spelling? 

Polly.  And  pray,  young  man,  what’s  your  business  ? 

Clod.  Why,  I  tends  the  pigs,  and  feeds  the  poultry, 
and  milks  the  cows,  and  goes  to  plough  ;  then  1  be,  be¬ 
sides,  a  hedger  and  ditcher  ;  and  in  summer-time  1  ge¬ 
nerally  goes  a  hay  making. 

Polly.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  my  meaning  :  I 
wish  to  know  what  is  your  business  with  my  master  ? 

Clod.  Oh,  bless  your  sloe-black  eyes  !  why,  I  be  the 
new  footman  that’s  come  down — a  neat,  tidy,  smartish 
young  man,  be’nt  I  ?  ’Twas  cousin  Bob  sent  1  here. 

Polly.  Oh,  you  are  our  new  servant !  [Aside.']  And  a 
precious  commodity  you  are,  too. 

Clod.  Ees,  miss ;  and  I  can  see,  by  your  squinting  so 
roguishly,  that  you  ha’  taken  a  sort  of  a  liking  to  me 
already;  and,  indeed,  I  always  was  a  desperate  chap 
amongst  the  wenches — but  ’twont  do,  my  dear  ;  for  if 
you  hang  yourself  up  in  your  garters  for  love  o’  me, 

I  can’t  help  you,  seeing  as  how  I  be  promised  to 
Peggy  Plumtree,  and  1  loves  her  as  dearly  as  ducks  do 
dirty  weather. 

Polly.  Oh,  pray  don’t  be  alarmed,  Master  Clod — I 
shall  not  fall  in  love  with  you,  depend  upon  it.  [ Old 
Fidget  heard  coughing  within  the  cottage.]  But  here  comes 
the  old  gentleman,  my  master.  So  introduce  yourself 
— he  has  been  inquiring  after  you  several  times. 

Enter  Old  Fidget,  from  the  cottage,  l. 

Fid.  (l.)  What  is  all  this  noise  and  gossiping  about? 
[To  Polly.]  Hav’nt  I  told  you  repeatedly,  young  woman, 
1  cannot  bear  disturbance  of  any  kind  ?  I  never  suffer 
visitors  to  come  dangling  after  my  servants.  If  your 
former  master  permitted  you  to  act  thus,  I  will  not.  You 
are  too  noisy  and  talkative  for  me — my  poor  nerves 
can’t  bear  it. 

Polly.  [ Crossing  to  him.]  La  !  sir,  you  needn’t  be  so 
snappish — l  slia’nt  be  here  long  to  talk  to  you. 

Fid.  Very  true  ;  but  as  I  must,  of  course,  pay  you 
your  quarter’s  wages,  you'll  stay  till  your  time  is  up. 
Then  Betty  the  cook  and  yourself  both  quit  my  cottage. 

'’oily.  I  don’t  care  a  farthing  if  I  go  now,  I  assure 
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you,  sir  :  ’tis  no  very  great  pleasure  to  live  with  such  a 
nervous,  fidgety  old  bachelor  as  you.  [ Exit  into  cottage. 

Clod.  [ Bowing  and  scraping .]  Sarvant,  sir  ! 

Fid.  Not  so  loud.  Who  are  you,  young  man,  and 
what’s  your  business  with  me? 

Clod.  Why,  sir,  be’nt  you  the  old  chap  as  wants  I  ? 

Fid.  Old  chap,  indeed  ! 

Clod.  My  cousin  Bob,  that’s  footman  to  Lord  Leather- 
head,  gave  I  this  letter  for  you.  [Giles  ihe  letter. 

Fid.  Not  so  loud  !  softly,  young  man.  [ Looks  at  the  let¬ 
ter.]  Why,  you  dirty  brute,  what  a  pickle  it’s  in  ! 

Clod.  It  be  rather  mucky,  sure  enough — for  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  drop  it  i’  the  mire,  as  I  was  getting  over  a 
stile — but  I  really  don’t  know  how  it  came  to  get 
pickled,  sir.  [Loud. 

Fid.  Softly,  softly,  I  say.  [Reads  the  letter  silently .]  So 

1  see — yes,  it’s  all  right :  so  your  name  is  Clod,  eh? 

Clod,  Clod  A  ?  No,  sir,  my  name  be’nt  Clod  A,  but 
A.  Clod — Abraham  Clod,  at  your  sarvice.  [Rm-s. 

Fid.  Well,  Clod,  I  shall  take  you  into  my  service, 
provided  you  promise  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and, 
above  all  things,  quiet  and  sober.  So  now  mind  what 
I’m  going  to  say  to  you. 

Clod.  [Laud.]  Ees,  sir. 

Fid.  Not  so  loud! 

Clod.  Noa,  zur. 

Fid.  Yes,  sir,  and  no,  sir — psha  !  you’re  a  stupid  cub, 
I  fear;  but  be  attentive,  now,  to  what  I’m  going  to  say. 
You  must  know,  young  man,  I  am  troubled  with  an  un¬ 
fortunate  nervous  debility,  and  must  therefore  have 
every  thing  done  gently  and  quietly  :  moreover,  next  to 
tranquillity,  I  prize  economy — never  be  wasteful,  d’ye 
hear  ?  Cloddy,  my  boy,  always  be  sure  to  take  care  of 
number  one. 


Enter  Jerry,  at  the  gate,  c. 

Jerry,  (l.)  Well,  here  I  am,  then,  at  last.  \Slaps  Old 
Fidget  violently  on  the  shoulder.)  How  are  you,  my  old 
boy,  eh  ? 

Fid.  (c.)  IStarting .]  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?  and 
how  dare  you  take  such  a  liberty  with  me  ? 

Jerry.  Sir,  I  meant  no  harm,  I  assure  you ;  but 
merely  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries  concerning  this  cot¬ 
tage,  which  my  master  has  sent  me  down  to  purchase. 
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Fid.  Indeed  !  And  who  is  your  master,  pray? 

Jerry.  Mr.  Stirling,  sir  ;  and,  no  doubt,  you  are  the 
old  steward  entrusted  with  the  lease  and  care  of  the 
house — and,  as  I  am  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking 
it  off  your  hands,  I  dare  say  we  shall  agree. 

[ Takes  01U  a  pocket-book  with  notes. 

Fid.  To  take  me  for  an  old  steward  !  the  impertinent 
coxcomb  !  I’d  have  you  to  know,  Mr.  Brazenface,  that  I 
am  no  old  steward — but  Mr.  Zacharias  Fidget,  late  or 
Pudding  Lane,  London  :  this  house  and  estate  both 
belong  to  me  by  lawful  purchase.  An  old  steward, 
indeed  !  Clod,  I  say,  rid  me  of  that  impudent  puppy, 
and  then  follow  me  in -doors.  Tell  him,  if  he’s  come  to 
purchase  this  cottage,  it  is  too  late,  for  he’s  come  a  day 
after  the  fair.  To  take  me  for  an  old  steward  ! 

[  Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Clod.  [Crosses  to  L.,  speaking  very,  softly,  as  his  master 
ordered  him.]  My  measter  says  as  how,  if  your  measter 
sent  you  to  buy  this  cottage,  you  may  go  home  again 
about  your  business,  for  you  be  come  a  day  after  the  fair. 

Jerry,  (r.)  [Imitating him.]  Whis  !  whis  !  whis  !  Why, 
what  the  mischief  makes  you  whisper  so  ?  Have  you 
got  a  cold  ?  Can’t  you  speak  up,  Mr.  Bumpkin  ? 

Clod.  [ Loud  and  angrily.]  My  name’s  not  Bumpkin, 
but  Abraham  Clod.  [ Softly ,  recollecting  himself.]  And  I 
mustn’t  shout,  for  fear  I  should  astonish  my  measter’s 
misfortunate  narvous  agility.  [ Exit  into  the  cottage,  L. 

Jerry.  This  news  has  astonished  my  nervous  agility, 
as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Clod,  at  any  rate.  A  pretty  business  ! 
What  will  my  master,  Mr.  Sterling,  say,  when  he  hears 
of  it  ?  Had  I  not  stopped  on  the  road  to  see  those  cursed 
races,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  now — what  is  to 
be  done  ?  I  shall  lose  the  best  place  in  the  world,  and 
my  dear  Polly  the  best  of  husbands. 

Enter  Polly,  from  the  house ,  l. 

Polly,  (l.)  Indeed!  really,  you’ve  a  very  high  opinion 
of  yourself. 

Jerry,  (r.)  What!  my  dear  Polly  !  is  that  you?  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  ?  [Gomg  to  kiss  her. 

1  oily.  Softly,  sir,  if  you  please— keep  your  distance  * 
I  m  very  angry  with  you.  Didn’t  you  write  me  word 
that  your  master,  Mr.  Sterling,  had  given  you  the  money 
to  purchase  this  cottage— that  he  had  consented  to  our 
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marriage — and  that  we  should  both  be  very  comfortably 
situated  here  at  Whirligig  Hall? 

Jerry.  All  very  true,  Polly  ;  but,  by  some  strange  in¬ 
fatuation,  I  was  induced  to  delay  three  days  on  the  road 
to  see  the  races,  and  now  tind,  to  my  sorrow,  that  I’ve 
not  only  lost  some  pounds  out  of  my  pocket,  but  also  the 
chance  of  purchasing  this  charming  little  cottage  lor  my 
master. 

Polly.  Yes,  indeed,  clever  Mr.  Jerry  ;  you  are  come  a 
day  after  the  fair. 

Jerry.  And,  what’s  worse,  1  shall  lose  my  place,  and 
a  good  wife,  and  all  my  future  family  of  little  chubby 
boys  and  girls.  And — oh,  cruel  fate  !  good  by,  dear 
Polly.  [Going,  R. 

Polly.  Why,  where  are  you  going  to  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Jerry.  To  hang  myself,  Polly. 

Polly.  [Laughing. J  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  surely  wouldn’t 
be  such  a  fool !  Suppose  you  first  try  some  scheme  to 
induce  old  Fidget  to  give  up  his  bargain  again  :  if  that 
fails,  you  can  but  hang  yourself  after  all,  you  know — 
there’ll  be  plenty  of  time  for  that. 

Jerry,  (r.)  Very  true,  Polly.  Ah!  you  are  no  doubt 
so  comfortable  here,  that  you  don’t  much  care  what  be¬ 
comes  of  rne. 

Polly,  (l.)  Comfortable  !  quite  the  contrary.  When 
my  late  master,  ’Squire  Whirligig,  died,  I  was,  as  you 
know,  left  here  in  charge  of  the  cottage,  until  it  was  sold, 
which  took  place  yesterday.  That  nervous,  fidgetty  old 
gentleman,  you  saw  here  just  now,  was  the  purchaser. 
He  is  such  a  disagreeable  old  fellow,  and  so  fond  of  re¬ 
tirement,  that  I  verily  believe  he  intends  living  here  by 
himself — for  he  has  given  me  and  Betty  the  cook  notice 
to  quit,  merely  for  talking  too  much  and  too  loud  for  his 
weak  nerves  ;  which,  you  know,  is  a  most  vile  calumny, 
for  I  never  talk. 

Jerry.  No,  never,  my  dear,  never. 

Polly.  Now,  in  revenge  for  his  thus  injuring  my  cha¬ 
racter,  and  doubting  my  discretion,  if  you  can  devise  any 
plan  to  make  him  tired  of  the  cottage,  and  wish  to  sell 
it  again,  I’ll  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Jerry.  You  will !  thanks,  dearest  Polly  !  But  what 
plan  ?  Egad  !  I  have  it :  I’ll  go  down  into  the  village, 
get  a  hundred  people  together,  and  we’ll  have  a  boxing- 
match,  a  bull-bait,  and  a  donkey-race,  just  under  the  old 
fellow’s  nose. 
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Polly.  Psha!  that  will  never  do,  Jerry.  You’ll 
scarcely  find  a  hundred  people  in  the  whole  village  ;  be¬ 
sides,  they’ve  something  else  to  do.  But  hark’ye  :  my 
master,  the  late  ’Squire  Whirligig,  was  most  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  theatricals — so  much  so,  that  he  had  a  little 
private  theatre  fitted  up  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  :  a 
great  part  of  the  wardrobe  is  still  in  my  possession  ;  and 
what,  now,  if  we  were - 

Jerry.  To  personate  a  few  characters,  and  work  upon 
old  Fidget’s  nervous  system  a  bit. 

Polly.  Exactly  so. 

Jerry.  A  capital  plan.  But  suppose,  after  all,  Polly, 
our  acting  should  prove  unsuccessful. 

Polly.  Never  fear:  we  can  but  do  our  best — and  I’m 
sure  the  prospect  before  us  is  well  worth  trying  for. 
[To  the  audience .]  We  have  both  acted  before  now  with 
tolerable  success — and  I  trust  our  humble  efforts  will 
please  on  the  present  occasion.  So,  come  along,  Jerry, 
and  fortune  befriend  us.  [Exeunt,  through  the  gates,  c. 

Enter  Old  Fidget,  from  the  cottage,  l. 

Fid.  A  snug,  comfortable  little  cottage,  as  ever  I’d 
wish  to  live  in;  and  I  think  I’ve  choused  old  Sterling 
out  of  his  bargain  nicely.  He  must  get  up  betimes 
who  would  overreach  Zacharias  Fidget,  of  Pnddiug 
Lane,  stock-broker,  now  retired  on  a  good  fortune. 
[ Laughing .]  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  well  what  I’m  about. 
But,  apropos:  my  predecessor,  the  late  ’squire,  seen  «■«•» 
have  had  a  strange  passion  for  the  stage.  Ridicul 
nonsense !  to  turn  a  private  house  into  a  Theatre,  and 
make  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  sorts  of  company.  No, 

— that  won’t  do  for  me. 

Enter  Clod,  slowly,  from  the  cottage,  L.,  and  comes  down  on 
tiptoe,  close  to  Old  Fidget’s  right  ear. 

Fid.  I  want  no  company — that’s  too  expensive;  < 
live  in  quiet,  without  the  least  interruption  or  disturb¬ 
ance,  is  all  I  desire.  What,  ho  !  Clod,  I  say  !  Clod  ! 

Clod,  (r.)  [ Forgetting  himself,  answers  very  loud.']  Here 
I  be,  zur  ! 

Fid.  (l.)  [Starts,  amazed.]  Oh,  my  poor  nerves  !  How 
dare  you  shout  so  loud,  you  scoundrel?  You’ll  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Clod.  Kes,  zur  !  noa,  zur,  I  mean. 

Fid.  Be  more  careful  in  future,  young  man — consider 
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inv  nerves  ;  be  attentive,  and  I'll  make  the  place  well 
worth  your  while.  Here,  take  this  key,  go  down  into 
the  cellar,  and  draw  me  a  jug  of  nice  mild  ale — I  fancy 
’twill  do  my  poor  nerves  good  ;  but  be  careful,  Clod — 
don’t  waste  a  drop — economy  is  the  first  of  all  virtues  ; 
always  look  to  number  one — d’ye  hear,  Cloddy  ?  num¬ 
ber  one. 

Clod.  Ees,  zur,  I  will  take  good  care  o’  number  one. 
[Aside,]  Dash  my  buttons  !  but  I’ll  have  a  jug  of  nice 
mild  ale  for  myself,  too — I’m  sartin  ’twill  do  my  narvous 
agility  no  harm.  [Exit  into  the  cottage,  L. 

Fid.  [ Sitting  down  near  the  arbour .]  Thanks  to  my  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry,  I  have  gained  the  summit  of  my 
wishes  :  a  good  round  fortune,  a  rural  retreat,  with 
peace  and  quietness. 

Enter  Jerry,  as  a  drunken  Cobbler,  R.  u.  E.,  with  a  jug  oj 
beer  in  one  hand ,  and  a  long  strap  in  the  other ,  singing. 

AIR.-^-Jerry. 

I've  been  drinking,  I've  been  drinking 
With  a  score  of  jolly  men  ; 

And  I’m  reeling,  and  I’m  reeling. 

To  my  cottage  back  again. 

I’ve  been  roaring,  I’ve  been  roaring. 

Like  a  bull  that’s  got  a  pain 

In  hi3  stomach  ;  and  I’m  reeling 
To  my  lapstone  back  again. 

Fid.  (R.)  [ Rising .]  Begone,  sirrah  \  Who  the  devil 
are  you,  and  w'hat  business  have  you  here? 

Jerry,  (c.)  Who  am  I?  I’ll  tell  ye,  my  old  codger  : 
my  name’s  Sam  Wax;  I’m  the  sober  [Hiccups.],  indus¬ 
trious  cobbler,  what  lives  in  the  village,  hard  by  ;  for¬ 
merly,  I  was  a  preacher  [Hiccups.] — but  latterly  I’ve 
left  off  all  my  evil  w'ays  [Hiccups.]  ;  though  I  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  mender  of  soles.  My  sarvice  to  you,  my 
old  chap.  [Drinks. 

Fid.  Old  chap!  Why,  thou  audacious,  drunken 
beast !  Begone,  I  say  !  before  I  order  my  servant  Clod 
to  horsewhip  and  kick  you  out. 

Jerry.  [Crosses  to  r.]  What’s  that  you  say,  old  quiz? 
Horsewhip  me  !  kick  me  !  Do  you  see  this  strap?  This 
is  what  I  keeps  order  with  at  home — if  ever  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Margery  Wax,  presumes  to  dispute  my  authority, 
—whack  !  goes  the  strap  across  her  shoulders — just  so 
--and  she  submits  in  a  moment. 

[Strikes  Old  Fidget  across  the  shoulders  violently. 
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Fid.  (L.)  Murder!  assault!  battery!  Clod,  come 
here  directly,  and  rescue  me  from  the  fangs  of  this 
monster.  What,  ho  !  Clod,  I  say  ! 

Jerry.  Clod  !  and  who  cares  for  Mr.  Clod  1  [ Strips  off 
his  jacket  as  if  to  fight.]  I’ll  fight  Mr.  Clod,  or  you  either, 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  any  day  :  so  come  on,  my  old 
chap — only  stand  like  a  man  till  I  knock  you  down. 
[He follows  Fidget ,  who  with  difficulty  avoids  hun.]  Well, 
some  other  time,  when  you’re  more  in  the  humour  for  it ; 
we’ll  have  a  regular  set-to,  for  I  must  be  going  now, 
but  1  shall  be  here  again  in  the  a’ternoon  :  1  always 
used  to  come  here  and  see  the  late  amiable  ’Squire 
Whirligig.  Many’s  the  pipe  and  pot  we  had  together 
in  yonder  pleasant  arbour — and  I’m  sure  I’ve  not  the 
least  objection  to  live  on  familiar  terms  with  you,  too. 
Come,  now,  no  animosity  ;  here,  take  a  drop. 

[Classes  to  L. — In  offering  old  Fidget  the  jug  to  drink  out 
of,  he  pours  some  of  the  beer  over  him. 

Fid.  Begone,  1  say. 

Jerry.  Good  by,  my  old  chap ;  you  may  expect  me 
again  about  three  o’clock,  to  spend  the  evening  with  you. 

[S£?igs» 

I’ve  been  drinking,  I’ve  been  drinking. 

Near  a  sly  old  fox’s  den  ; 

And  I’m  reeling,  and  I’m  reeling, 

To  my  lapstone  back  again. 

[Exit,  singing,  R.  u.  E. 

Fid.  Surely,  such  an  uncultivated  brute  was  never 
seen  before — but  I’ll  send  for  a  constable. 

Enter  Polly,  r.  u.  e.,  as  a  washerwoman ,  with  a  large  basket 

of  linen  on  her  head ,  which  she  hangs  on  the  trees  while 

singing. 

“  Vill  you  come  to  the  bower,  I  have  shaded  for  you  ? 

Your  bed  shall  be  roses,  all  spangled  with  dew  ; 

Vill  you,  vill  yon,  vill  you,  vill  you  come  to  the  bower? 

Vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you  come  to  the  bower  ? 

Fid.  Why,  what  the  mischief !  another  nuisance  !  oh, 
my  nerves ! 

Polly.  [Seeing  Fidget.]  Ah,  a  very  good  morning  to 
your  worship!  a  fine  day,  ar’nt  it! — So,  you  are  the 
new  old  gentleman,  I  suppose,  what’s  come  to  live  here, 
at  Virligig  Hall.  Your  honour’s  most  hearty  welcome. 

[ Courtesies . 

Fid.  Oh,  my  poor  nerves!  I  verily  shall  run  mad. 
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What  the  mischief  do  you  want  here,  madam? — Who 
are  you  ? 

Polly.  My  name,  arn’t  please  your  vorship,  is  Sukey 
Scrub  :  I’m  a  poor  vasherwoman,  left  a  vidow  with 
seventeen  helpless  children.  I  lives  in  a  cottage  hard 
by,  and  the  late  amiable  ’Squire  Virligig,  he  gave  me 
leave  to  dry  all  my  linen  here,  seeing  as  how  I  was 
ruinated  in  London. 

Fid .  Plague  take  the  woman  !  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  all  this  ? — I'm  not  the  cause  cf  your  misfortunes — 
yet  say,  who  was  it  ruinated  you  in  London,  as  you 
term  it  ? 

Polly.  It  was  the  Steam-Vashing  Company,  an’t 
please  your  vorship  :  before  those  very  respectable  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  vashervomen  o’  themselves,  I  had  plenty  of 
customers  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  says  I,  them  what  robs 
the  horphan  and  the  vidow  of  their  honest  livelihood, 
v ill  never  prosper  ;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have  so 
far  demeaned  themselves  as  to  dabble  in  soap  and  vater, 
my  life  on’t,  says  I,  their  famous  steam-vashing  com¬ 
pany  vill  end  in  a  bubble  at  ‘ast,  and  so  it  has. 

Fid.  No  disrespectful  language  here,  madam,  if  you 
please,  against  the  Steam- Washing  Company,  or  any 
other — how  do  you  know  but  I  might  have  been  one  of 
the  directors  myself? 

Polly.  If  you  vas,  then  I  should  say  you’re  no  better 
than  an  oid  vashervoman,  too.  [Gees  to  look  after  her  linen. 

Fid.  An  old  washerwoman  !  [ Polly  sings,  l. 

Vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you,  come  to  the  bower? 

Fid.  Yes,  I  will  come  to  the  bower  ;  ’tis  my  favourite 
retreat:  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  instantly  pack  up 
your  w'et  linen  and  be  gone. 

Polly.  Yat,  and  starve  with  my  seventeen  helpless 
children  !  No,  I’m  sure  you  don’t  mean  what  you  say. 
You  can’t  be  so  cruel.  Ah  !  I  see  goodness  and  com¬ 
passion  beaming  from  those  sweet  little  roguish  black 
eyes  of  yours.  [  Coaxing-.]  Besides,  you  are  such  a  nice 
little  old  gentleman,  that  I  did  hope  to  have  you  for  a 
customer.  Bless  you,  I  vashed  seven  years  for  the  late 
'Squire  Virligig. 

Fid.  Curse  the  woman  and  her  Whirligig!  she’ll 
drive  me  mad  !  And  is  there  no  other  place  where  you 
can  dry  your  linen,  but  just  here  in  my  arbour? 

Polly.  Vhy,  yes,  your  vorship;  there’s  one  of  the 
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neighbours  has  a  horchard,  but  he  has  the  conscience  to 
ax  a  shilling  a  basket,  and  in  these  times  that’s  too 
much,  your  vorship. 

Fid.  A  shilling  a  basket !  that’s  a  greatdeal  of  money: 
but  1  suppose  I  must  pay  it  this  once,  just  to  get  rid  o. 
her.  Here,  Mrs.  Sukey  Scrub,  here’s  a  shilling  for  you, 
on  condition  that — [He  feels  the  linen.]  Why,  I  declare 
the  linen  is  more  than  half  dry  already — there’s  sixpence 
for  you  to  get  the  other  half  dried  ;  and  now  pack  up 
and  be  off,  and,  d’ye  hear,  it  won’t  suit  me  in  future  to 
have  my  arbour  turned  into  a  washhouse. 

Polly.  Veil,  I  go,  your  vorship  ;  [Packing  up  her  linen.] 
but  ven  you  comes  to  reflect  on  my  unfortunate  situation, 
I’m  sure  you’ll  not  refuse  me  permission  to  come  here  in 
future.  Do  consider  my  seventeen  helpless  babbies,  and 
learn  to  imitate  the  humanity  of  ’Squire  Virligig. 

Fid.  Whirligig  again  1  I’m  sick  of  the  very  name. 

Polly.  Good  by,  your  honour. 

[Exit,  at  the  gate,  C.,  with  the  basket  on  her  head,  singing. 

Yill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you  come  to  the  bower? 

Fid.  If  I  am  to  be  annoyed  in  this  manner,  I  shall 
soon  repent  having  purchased  Whirligig  Hall — it  seems 
situated  in  a  vile  neighbourhood. 

Enter  Clod,  from  the  cottage,  L.,  rather  tipsy. 

Clod.  [Bawling  out.]  Oh,  ha!  oh,  dear,  zur,  only  think. 

Fid.  You  rascal  !  how  dare  you  shout  so  loud? — Oh, 
my  nerves  ! 

Clod.  Oh,  zur  !  what  a  terrible  unfortunate  accident. 

Fid.  What  accident,  Clod  ? — Speak. 

Clod.  Why,  zur,  you  must  know,  when  I  went  down 
into  the  cellar  to  get  you  a  jug  o’  nice  mild  ale,  I  found 
somebody  had  been  there  afore  me.  and  let  the  cock 
run  ;  for  all  the  ale  were  a  swimming  ankle-deep  on  the 
ground. 

Fid.  Oh,  my  nerves !  my  best  home-brewed  !  But 
you  stopped  the  cock,  of  course,  Clod  ? 

Clod.  [Simpering  stupidly.]  Noa,  zur,  I  didn’t  do  no 
such  thing. 

Fid.  And  why  not,  you  blockhead  ? — Why  not? 

Clod.  Because  as  how  you  told  I  always  to  look  to 
number  one  ;  and  ’twas  number  two  that  was  running 
away  :  so  I  couldn’t  stop  it,  you  know,  zur — I  always 
does  as  I’m  bid. 
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Fid.  You  stupid  rascal !  get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I’ll 
knock  you  clown.  I  strongly  suspect  ’twas  all  your 
carelessness,  for  even  now  you’re  tipsy. 

Clod.  From  the  smell  o’  the  mild  ale,  zur ;  nothing 
else,  I  do  assure  you. 

Fid.  The  smell,  indeed  !  Begone,  sirrah,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  save  the  rest  of  my  home-brewed — fly  ! 

Clad.  So  I’m  to  look  to  number  two  as  well  as  num¬ 
ber  one.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  known  that  afore,  this  had 
never  happened.  I  always  does  as  I’m  bid,  your  ho¬ 
nour.  [Exit. 

Fid.  [Sits  dmvn ,  exhausted.']  What  with  drunken  cob¬ 
blers,  impertinent  washerwomen,  and  that  stupid  clown 
of  a  servant,  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  find  the  cottage  by 
the  road-side,  a  purgatory,  rather  than  a  paradise. 
However,  I  am  determined  now  to  enjoy  myself  at  last, 
and  spend  a  comfortable  afternoon  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  [Goes  into  the  arbour. 

Enter  JERRY,  as  an  old  female  ballad-singer ,  with  matches , 
fy c.,  and  followed  by  three  or  four  ragged  brats — they  all 
■place  themselves  opposite  the  arbour,  and  begin  squalling  and 
singing  “  Take  Pity,”  <%c. 

SONG — Jerry,  and  Chorus  of  Brats. 

Air — “  Hungarian  Waltz” 

Upon  a  poor  woman  without  house  or  home. 

By  cruel  misfortune  compelled  thus  to  roam, 

Take  pity,  take  pity,  take  pity,  I  pray. 

And  bestow  a  small  trifle  for  kind  charit — y. 

Chorus.  Take  pity,  take  pity,  take  pity,  we  pray, 

And  bestow  a  small  trifle  for  kind  charit — y. 

Each  day  in  the  morning  we  comes  to  this  spot, 

And  we  never  stops  bawling  till  some’at  we’ve  got. 

Chorus.  Take  pity,  take  pity,  take  pity,  we  pray, 

And  bestow  a  small  trifle  for  kind  charit — y. 

Fid.  [Stopping  his  ears.]  For  mercy’s  sake,  my  good 
woman,  do  go  away  with  those  squalling  brats  !  they 
are  enough  to  stun  an  elephant. 

Jerry.  What,  go  away  from  a  place  where  I’ve  been 
in  the  habit  of  singing  my  ballads  for  I  don’t  know  how 
many  years.  .  No,  no,  your  honour,  I’m  not  such  a  flat. 

[Repeats  the  chorus  with,  the  children. 
Fid .  What  horrible  howling  and  screaming!  ’tis  a 
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thousand  times  w  orse  than  a  concert  of  cats,  or  an  Indian 
yell.  Begone,  you  confounded  old  hag  !  begone,  I  say. 

Jerry.  Indeed,  I  shan’t.  If  your  honour  has  got  no 
ear  for  music,  that  a’nt  no  fault  o’  mine.  Me  and  my 
young  ones  here,  have  often  sung  before  the  genteelest 
of  company  :  there  was  the  late  ’Squire  Whirligig  for 
one,  Heaven  rest  him  !  he - 

Fid.  That  infernal  Whirligig,  again  ! 

Jerry.  Susan  Squall,  says  he  to  me — my  name’s  Susan 
Squall— Black-Eyed  Susan  he  used  to  call  me — you’re 
welcome,  says  he,  to  come  and  sing  at  my  house  when¬ 
ever  you  will,  seeing  as  how  I’m  naturally  fond  of  good 
wocal  music.  [To  the  Children.']  Sing  out,  young  ones. 

[ Chorus ,  as  before « 

Fid.  Oh,  my  nerves  !  [ Coming  out  of  the  arbour.]  Here, 
my  good  woman,  here’s  a  penny  for  you ;  and  now,  for 
mercy’s  sake,  begone, 

Jerry.  What,  for  a  penny  ? — La,  sir,  what's  a  penny 
among  live  of  us? — Why,  it  isn’t  a  farden  a  piece.  I 
shan’t  go  for  a  penny — the  late  ’Squire  Whirligig  never 
gave  us  less  than  a  shilling. 

Fid.  A  shilling  !  well,  I  suppose  I  must  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney,  to  get  rid  of  this  infernal — a  shilling,  you  said  ? _ 

Well,  here’s  elevenpence  more  for  you.  [ Counting  the 
coppers  into  Jerry’s  hand.]  That,  with  the  penny  I  gave  you 
before,  makes  a  shilling.  Oh,  my  poor  miserabe  nerves  ! 

Jerry.  Many  thanks  to  your  honour  !  ATe  are  going 
now  to  sing  at  the  races  in  the  next  town  ;  so  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse  us  to-day — but  we  shall  all  be  here  again  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  I’ll  bring  my  sister,  Caroline  Squall ; 
she’s  got  such  a  voice,  your  honour,  and  six  young  mu¬ 
sical  hamateurs.  Good  by,  your  worship,  till  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  then  you’ll  have  a  dozen  of  us,  at  least,  singing  to 
you  for  two  hours,  by  the  clock. 

[ Exit  with  Brats ,  c.,  singing. 

Upon  a  poor  woman  without  house  or  home. 

Fid.  [Sinks,  exhausted,  on  a  chair  near  the  arbour.]  On,  my 
poor  nerves!  What  ears  could  ever  endure  such  horri¬ 
ble  squalling  ?— Confound  Whirligig  Hall,  I  say.  Egad  ! 
it  actually  seems  as  if  the  whole  neighbourhood  had 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  annoy  me. 

F.nier  ClOD,  from  the  cottage,  with  a  jug  of  ale,  and  eatmg  a 

slice  of  toast. 

Clod.  \V  ell,  zur,  I  ve  been  taking  care  o’  number  two 
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as  well  as  number  one,  this  time  ;  and  here’s  a  jug  o’ 
nice  mild  ale,  to  comfort  your  narvous  agility. 

Fid.  Psha  !  you’re  a  blockhead  :  my  nervous  debility, 
you  mean.  What’s  that  you’re  eating,  sirrah  ? 

Clod.  It’s  naught,  zur,  but  a  sop-i’-the-pan,  that  Betty 
the  cook  gave  I.  Dash  my  buttons,  but  she’s  a  neatish 
wench  ;  and  we’re  both  as  comfortable  together  as  two 
little  pigs  in  clean  straw.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fid.  I  won’t  have  you  make  too  free  with  the  maids, 
Clod — d’ye  hear — I  don’t  suffer  such  things :  but  say, 
hasn’t  the  postman  been  here  yet? 

Clod.  Ees,  zur ;  and  I’ve  gotten  a  newspaper  here  in 
my  pocket :  it  comes  from  Lunnun — Betty  calls  it  the 
Times. 

Fid.  What  Times,  Clod  ? 

Clod.  Dang’d  if  I  know,  zur,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad  times.  [ Laughing .]  11a,  ha,  ha  ! 

f  Gives  Fidget  the  newsjiaper  done  up  as  from  the  post-office. 

Fid.  [Opening  it.]  Ah,  I  see  it  is  the  right  one  ;  and 
now,  as  my  poor  eyes  are  very  weak  to-day — harkye, 
Clod — [Turns  round  and  sees  him  drinking  at  the  table.] 
Why,  you  scoundrel !  harkye,  can  you  read,  Clod? 

Clod.  Ees,  zur,  1  can  read  printing  hand  well  enough, 
all  but  th’  hard  words,  and  them  I  skips  and  calls  ’em 
French. 

Fid.  Well,  fetch  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  sit  you  down 
by  me,  and  read  me  the  news  as  well  as  you  can.  [Clod 
fetches  two  chairs  from  the  arbour ,  and  seats  himself  before  his 
master ,  for  which  he  is  reproved .]  Nowr  begin.  [Guys  him 
the  paper.]  Read  me  the  leading  article. 

Clod .  Stop  a  bit,  zur  ;  I  can’t  find  it  yet.  [Turns  the 
paper  over  and  over.]  Ah,  now  I  have  it — here’s  the  top, 
I  know  it  by  the  picture  :  now  for  it.  [Spelling.]  To  the 
gen-e-rous - 

Fid.  Well,  to  the  generous — go  on. 

Clod.  [Repeating.]  To  the  generous — go  on — that’s  not 
it,  zur. 

Fid.  Well,  read  as  it  stands  there — go  on,  I  say. 

Clod.  [Reads.]  “  To  the  gen-e-rous  f-rie-mls  of  G-r-eece — 

Fid.  Ah,  that’s  interesting  ;  to  the  generous  friends 
of  Greece — go  on,  Clod,  go  on. 

Clod.  The  friends  o’ Greece !  dang  it!  what  sort  o’ 
fellows  may  they  be  ? — Oh,  I  have  it.  Them’s  the  chaps 
that  buys  the  bears’  fat  to  make  their  whiskers  grow. 
Cousin  Bob  has  some — he’s  ODe  of  the  friends  of  grease. 
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Fid.  Psha!  you’re  a  blockhead  :  Greece  is  a  country, 
and  not  bears’  fat.  Now  proceed. 

Fitter  Jerry,  as  a  Young  Drummer ,  at  the  gate,  c. — he  ad¬ 
vances  very  quietly — jilaces  himself  just  at  Fidget's  left  elbow, 
and  begins  to  beat  his  drum,  repeating  at  each  stroke  “  Daddy , 
mammy,’’  &c.,  as  drummers  do  when  learning  to  beat  the 
roll,  to  enable  them  to  strike  in  time — Fidget ,  in  his  fright , 
upsets  Clod,  and  falls  himself  to  the  ground — ludicrous  pic¬ 
ture — Jerry  still  beating  away ,  till,  as  if  tired,  he  stovs  a 
moment  to  rest  himself. 

Clod.  Dash  my  wig,  but  that  chap  has  astonished  my 
narvous  agility,  too,  as  well  as  my  measter’s. 

and  helps  Fidget  up. 
Fid.  Why,  you  abominable,  good-for-nothing,  auda¬ 
cious,  noisy  scoundrel !  how  dare  you  come  here,  sir  ? — 
Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  — 

Jerry.  My  name,  sir,  is  Timothy  Thumpwell ;  I  come 
from  the  barracks  about  a  mile  off.  I’m  only  a  beginner, 
just  learning  to  beat  my  “  Daddy  mammy,”  as  we  say  in 
the  army  ;  and  so  they  send  me  to  a  retired  spot  to  do  it. 

Clod.  There’s  a  barbarous  young  rascal  ;  he’s  laming 
to  beat  his  feyther  and  mother  :  he’s  sure  to  come  to  the 
gallows. 

Jerry.  There’s  three  more  of  us  coming  here  to-mor¬ 
row  morning — such  capital  hands  ;  they  can  beat  twice 
as  loud  and  ten  times  as  fast  I  can. 

Clod.  La,  zur,  that  will  be  a  treat  for  your  narvous 
agility. 

Fid.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  cub.  [To  Jerry.'] 
Harkye,  young  man,  you  must  take  yourself  off.  I 
can’t  bear,  nor  will  I  have,  such  a  noise  on  my  premises. 

Jerry.  I’m  sorry  for  it,  sir;  but  I  must  beat  my  time 
out.  [He  again  beats  away,  louder  than  before. 

Fid.  [To  Clod.]  Stop  him  !  stop  him,  Clod  !  hold  his 
hands  !  [Clod  goes  behind  Jerry,  and  seizes  his  arms. 

Clod .  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  o’  yourself,  to  make 
such  a  noise.  Don’t  you  see  how  you  astonish  my  poor 
measter’s  narvous  agility  ? 

Jerry.  Oh,  if  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  go  for  to-day  ;  so 
good  by,  your  honour,  till  to-morrow  morning — then 
you’ll  have  four  of  us,  just  for  three  hours,  at  least. 
Good  by,  your  honour *•*-“  Daddy  !  mammy  !” 

[Exit,  beating  his  drum. 
Fid.  Hun  after  the  drummer-boy,  d’ye  hear,  and  pro- 
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mise  him  half-a-crown,  if  he  stops  away  with  his  noisy 
companions.  [Clod  hesitates.']  Why  don’t  you  go,  sirrah? 
Clod.  He’ll  be  sure  to  ax  for  the  half-crown,  zur. 

Fid.  What  money  my  folly  has  co3t  me  !  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  l  must  bribe  the  scoundrel.  There,  now,  run 
alter  him,  or  you’ll  be  too  late. 

Clod.  [Aside.]  The  drummer-boy  may  go  to  the  devil  ; 
the  half-crown  goes  into  my  pocket.  [Exit  at  the  gate,  c. 

Fid.  Plague  take  the  cottage  and  its  abomiuable 
nuisances.  I  wish  I  had  my  thousand  pounds  again  in 
my  pocket.  Mercy  on  me  1  why,  Smithfield  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning  is  scarcely  more  noisy,  or  Newgate  itself 
more  full  of  pickpockets.  I’ve  been  swindled  out  of 
more  money  to-day,  than  would  have  kept  me  for  a 
week. 

Enter  PoLLY,  as  a  theatrical  Managress  and  Ballet-dancer — 
she  sits  down  beside  old  Fidget ,  and  pretends  to  he  so  near¬ 
sighted ,  that  she  supposes  she  is  conversing  with  the  late 
'Squire  Whirligig — she  speaks  very  quick,  not  allowing  him 
to  put  in  a  word. 

Polly.  At  length  we  meet  again,  my  dear  and  most 
amiable  ’squire.  We  come  as  usual  to  perform  at 
Whirligig  Hall,  and  our  company  is  not  inferior  to  any 
in  the  united  kingdom.  Since  last  we  met,  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  devolved  on  me  ;  my  poor  husband,  Mr.  Mar. 
inaduke  Maypole,  having  unfortunately  fallen  from  the 
clouds  in  the  burletta  of  Midas,  and  broken  his  neck. 
But  I  conduct  the  concern  with  equal  spirit,  and,  I  may 
say,  with  justice,  we  are  multum  in  parvo.  We  are  no 
stars,  sir,  but  suns;  suns  of  the  very  first  magnitude. 
We  intend  opening  this  season  at  Whirligig  Hall,  with 
JDer  Freischutz,  and  if  you  please  to  accept  of  the  part 
of  Zamiel,  it  is  very  much  at  your  service.  You  really 
would  make  a  capital  Zamiel.  You  will  find  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  talent  among  us,  sir:  in  particular,  we  have 
engaded,  at  a  most  tremendous  expense,  one  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Dumplino,  a  renowned  French  songstress,  whose 
divine  melody  of  voice  was  not  surpassed,  even  by  that 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  caused  stones  to  move,  and  trees 
to  speak  :  ’ti3  true,  the  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Dum¬ 
plino  is  somewhat  against  her,  for  she’s  not  above  three 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  but  when  she  sings,  she  becomes 
a  Venus,  and,  as  you  are  still  a  single  gentleman,  1  am 
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confident  she  would  not  have  the  least  objection  to  ac 
cept  of  you  as  her  Adonis.  [Sings, 

“  Sure,  such  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.” 

Fid.  [.Rises,  nearly  distracted .]  Madam,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  have  mercy  on  your  own  tongue  and  my  ears  ;  and, 
first  of  all,  pray  tell  me  if  you  are  blind  as  well  as  mad? 
You  address  me  as  an  old  acquaintance;  but  if  you  had 
the  use  of  your  senses,  you’d  perceive  at  once  that  I  ain 
not  the  ’squire. 

Polly.  Not  ’Squire  Whirligig!  [ Looking  at  him  through 
her  opera -glass.'}  And  pray,  little  old  gentleman,  who  are 
you,  then?  [Walking  round  him. 

Fid.  [Aside.]  Little  old  gentleman  !  Curse  her  impu¬ 
dence  !  [Aloud.]  My  name,  madam,  is  Mr.  Zacharias 
Fidget,  late  of  Pudding  Lane,  London,  stock-broker,  re¬ 
tired  :  and  now  I  beg  leave  to  decline  all  further  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Polly.  And  our  dear  amiable  ’Squire  Whirligig — 
where  is  he  ? 

Fid.  Pslia !  Whirligig  again!  hang  the  fellow  !  He 

is  gone  to - to  heaven.  I  hope.  Of  course,  you  know, 

ma’am,  that  he  is  dead. 

Polly.  [Assuming  a  tragedy  air.]  Dead  !  oh,  dreadful 
tidings  !  Dead  !  our  best  friend,  our  patron,  dead  1 
Where  is  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  my  spirits  of  la¬ 
vender?  [Takes  both  out  of  her  reticule ,  affecting  griff.] 
Mourn,  ye  disciples  of  Thespis  !  weep,  ye  daughters  of 
Melpomene!  for  your  Whirligig  is  no  more!  Yet  be 
comforted;  for  there  stands  his  worthy  successor  [Point¬ 
ing  to  Fidget.],  the  inheritor  of  all  his  virtues — in  whose 
expressive  countenance  I  read  taste,  genius,  generosity. 
Yes,  sir,  on  you  do  we  now  build  our  hopes — you  shall 
be  our  new  Whirligig. 

[She  takes  him  round  the  waist ,  and  waltzes  with  him  rapidly , 
singing  the  air — till  at  length,  letting  him  suddenly  go,  he 
spins  round  onee  or  twice  from  excessive  giddiness,  and  then 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Fid.  Curse  the  woman  !  she  has  made  a  whirligig 
of  me  with  a  vengeance. 

Polly.  [Helping  him  up.]  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  hurt. 
And  now  adieu,  most  amiable  Mr.  Fidget.  Our  com¬ 
pany,  baggage-waggons,  and  all,  will  be  here  imme¬ 
diately.  Y ou ’ll  only  have  five-and-twenty  of  us  to  provide 
for  this  season — la'st  year  there  were  no  less  than  thirty. 
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Fid.  Five*and-twenty  play-actors,  to  eat  me  out  of 
house  and  home!  oh,  my  nerves  !  Damn  it,  madam  !  I’ll 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  your  gang. 

Polly.  Gang  !  why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 
little  insignificant  hop-o’-niy  thumb,  you  !  but  no  matter  : 
you’ll  change  your  mind,  l  know,  ere  long — for  only  con¬ 
sider,  what  would  the  neighbouring  gentlefolks  say  ? 

Fid.  Confound  the  gentlefolks  ! 

Polly.  Desides  reflect  on  the  reputation  of  Whirligig 
Hall. 

Fid.  Damn  Whirligig-Hall  ! 

Polly.  Oh,  never  fear  !  you’re  a  sweet  little  man,  and 
will  be  delighted  with  us.  Adieu  !  most  amiable  of 
’squires  !  you  may  expect  us  all,  in  half  an  hour — do  let 
me  have  another  waltz  with  you  before  1  go. 

[Exit,  waltzing  and  singing  at  the  gate ,  C.  F. 

Fid.  [lletr eating  into  a  comer.']  She  wants  to  make  a 
whirligig  of  me  again  !  Confound  her  fal-la-las,  say  1  ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  but  get  rid  of  this  infernal  cottage  with¬ 
out  any  serious  loss  !  what  a  happy  man  I  should  be. 

Enter  Jerry,  r.,  as  Mademoiselle  Dumplino — By  means 

of  a  basket  dress,  with  a  little  stool  mounted  on  rollers 

behind,  for  facilitating  motion,  he  appears  to  be  no  more  than 

three  feet  and  a  half  high. 

Jerry.  [Fanning  himself  affectedly.]  Bon  jour  !  my  dear 
and  most  amiable  monsieur,  I  have  hear  from  de  Madame 
Maypole,  our  managress,  dat  you  be  de  present  pro¬ 
prietor  of  de  Virligig  Hall. 

Fid.  Unfortunately,  I  am ;  and  pray,  my  little  lady, 
who  are  you  ?  and  what’s  your  business  with  me  ? 

Jerry,  (c.)  Oh,  sir,  I  be  de  Mademoiselle  Dumplino, 
principal  bravura  singer  in  de  company  of  de  Madame 
Maypole. 

Fid.  So,  Miss  Dumplino  ;  one  of  the  five-and-twenty, 
already  !  oh,  I  shall  certainly  go  mad  !  and  the  rest  of 
the  troop  ? 

Jerry.  Dey  vill  be  all  here,  monsieur,  in  von  minuet— 
as  for  me,  I  come  on  before  in  my  own  carriage,  to  have 
de  felicita  to  pay  you  my  devoirs  :  you  be  such  nice 
little  man,  I  know  I  shall  love  you  vera  much. 

Fid.  Shall  you,  indeed  !  mercy  on  us  !  what  will  the 
world  come  to?  an  actress  keep  her  carriage. 

Jerry.  Kelive  me,  sir,  dat  is  nothing  so  very  extraor¬ 
dinaire.  Some  actors  and  actresses  keep  dere  carriage, 
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while  others,  of  equal  talent,  walk  de  streets  neglected  ; 
hut  we  never  be  neglected  here,  at  Virligig  Hall.  No, 
no  ;  you  give  us  every  day  de  nice  roast  pudding,  and 
de  charmante  plum  beef ;  and  ve  vill  all  live  vid  you, 
says  Madame  Maypole,  like  de  angels  in  de  Paradise. 

Fid.  Indeed  !  But  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think 
you’ll  find  yourselves  most  cursedly  disappointed  this 
time. 

Jerry.  Ah,  non,  monsieur,  impossible  !  For,  ven  you 
shall  see  Madame  Maypole  dance,  and  hear  me  sing, 
you  vill  be  so  enchante,  dat  you  give  de  money  out 
your  pocket  till  it  be  quite  empty.  Attendez  !  you  shall 
hear.  [Runs  a  cadence  in  the  bravura  style. 

Fid.  [Stopping  his  cats.]  Oh,  my  nerves  !  And  d’ye 
call  that  singing?  Why,  that’s  worse  than  the  old  beg¬ 
gar-woman,  or  even  the  drummer-boy. 

Jerry.  Drummer-boy  !  Oh,  you  mean  Le  Petit  Tam¬ 
bour.  Attendez. 

Fid.  I’d  rather  be  excused. 

[Jerry  holds  him  fast  by  the  skirt  of  the  coat ,  and  sings  a  verse  of 
the  French  song,  “  Le  Petit  Tambour  de  la  Garde  Rationale ,M 
and  adds  a  cadence,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  frightened  at 
the  terribly  scientific  shake,  poor  old  Fidget  breaks  away  and 
runs  into  the  cottage. 

Jerry.  [Rising  to  his  own  natural  sise.]  Oh,  dear  !  Oh, 
dear  !  I  declare  my  legs  are  almost  cramped  to  death. 

I  think  old  Fidget  is  pretty  well  sick  of  his  bargain  by 
this  time,  how'ever.  1  have  sent  Polly  to  see  how  the 
land  lies,  and  then — Ah,  here  comes  another  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  I  must  be  cautious. 

[Squats  down  again  as  Mademoiselle  Dumplino .* 

Fntcr  Clod,  at  the  gate ,  c. 

Clod.  I  couldn’t  catch  the  drummer-boy,  but  found  a 
good  ale-house,  where  I  contrived  to  spend  the  half- 
crown  quite  comfortably.  [Seeing  Jerry.]  Eh  !  my  stars  ! 
there’s  a  crummy  little  piece  o’  goods  !  [Bowing  awk¬ 
wardly.]  How  d’ye  do,  ma’am — miss? 

Jerry.  [Affectedly,  half  concealing  hisfuce  with  his  fan.] 
Pretty  veil,  sir,  I  tank  you. 

*  The  little  stool  on  rollers  is  fastened  round  Jerry’s  waist,  and  of 
course,  when  lie  rises,  is  concealed  by  his  wide  petticoats.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  exceedingly  comic,  for,  when  lie  stands  on  his  legs,  his  female 
garb  only  extends  to  his  knees,  yet  there  is  no  indecency  in  this,  as 
be  has  stockings,  &e.  on  underneath. 
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Clod.  Zur!  to  me,  dang  it!  what  a  rare  nice  little 
body  she  is.  I  say,  miss,  ’pon  my  life,  now,  you  be 
most  carnation  pratty. 

Jerry.  Oh,  you  only  flatter  me,  sir. 

Clod.  [, Sniggering .]  I  say,  miss,  you  would  have  no 
objection,  would  you,  now,  ju  t  to  give  us  a  bit  of  a 
buss? — I  should  like  a  kiss  o’  those  pratty  lips,  just 
for - 

Jerry.  Oh,  fie,  sir  !  you  make  me  blush  all  over. 
[Crossing  hastily  to  R.]  Oh,  fie  ! 

Clod.  [Aside. J  Well,  dang  it !  though  she’s  a  rum  one 
to  look  at,  she’s  a  good  one  to  go.  But  f  say,  you  must 
gi’  us  a  buss,  though  :  don't  stand  shilly  shally,  but  give 
it  us  plump  at  once. 

Jerry.  [ Suddenly  rising  to  his  natural  size.]  Then  take  it. 

[Knocking  him  down,  and  running  off  at  the  gate,  C.  F. 

Clod.  [ Bawling ,  and  his  nose  bleeding .]  Oh,  muiuer  ! 
oh,  she’s  knocked  my  eye  out,  and  broken  the  bridge  o’ 
my  nose  !  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! 

Enter  Fidget,  from  the  cottage,  l. 

Fid.  Why,  Clod,  my  boy,  what  ails  thee  ? — What  a 
face  you’ve  got:  how  did  it  happen  ? 

Clod.  Why,  that  little  crummy  French  body,  as  she 
appeared  to  be,  has.  knocked  me  down,  for  axing  her 
for  a  buss — and  I’m  sure  I  meant  no  harm  by  it. 

[  Whimpers. 

Fid.  What,  that  little  creature  ? — Psha  !  impossible. 

Clod.  Little !  egad  !  she’s  six  foot  high  if  she’s  an 
inch. 

Fid.  Hardly  three,  you  mean  :  you  are  drunk,  sirrah, 
and  see  double. 

Clod.  [ Holding  his  hands  over  his  right  eye.~\  I  be  afeard 
I  shall  only  see  single  all  the  rest  o’  my  life,  though. 
Oh,  my  poor  eye  ! 

Fid.  Don’t  shout  so  loud  !  there,  now,  get  thee  in 
doors,  and  wash  thy  face,  and  send  Polly  to  me— d’ye 
hear? — And  if  thou  art  a  good  lad,  I’ll  take  thee  with 
me  to  London,  for  I’m  determined  to  leave  this  infernal 
Whirligig  Hall. 

Clod.  So  do,  your  honour  ;  and  if  ever  I  catch  that 
outlandish  little  great  body  again,  I’ll  have  revenge  for 
the  loss  of  my  eye.  Oh  !  [ Exit  into  the  cottage,  crying. 

Fid.  Yes,  it  shall  be  so  :  though  I  lose  a  trifle  by  it, 
I’ll  resell  the  cottage  to  the  first  customer  I  can  find, 
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and  never  leave  the  smoke  of  dear  London  again  as  long 
as  1  live.  I  wish  old  Sterling  had  been  beforehand  with 
me  ;  I  should  have  gloried  in  his  being  exposed  to  all  the 
nuisances  I  have  this  day  sulfered,  for  I  hate  him  he’s 
one  of  your  old-fashioned  upright  and  downright  mer¬ 
chants,  who  never  fancies  au  underhanded  bargain,  and 
is  no  more  fit  to  live  in  our  times,  than  in  those  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 

Re-enter  Clod,  from  the  cottage,  L. 

Clod.  Oh,  dear  zur,  worse  and  worse  ! 

Fid.  Why,  what  now,  Clod  ? 

Clod.  Oh,  zur,  only  think,  as  I  was  a  washing  my 
poor  nose,  I  chanced  to  look  over  the  garden  wall,  and 
what  d’ye  think  I  seed  ? 

Fid.  What,  Clod,  what? 

Clod.  There’s  a  madhouse,  you  know,  hard  by — a  sort 
of  a  rheumatic — no — a  lunatic  asylum.  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  one  o’  the  mad  chaps  a’nt  broke  loose,  and  is  now 
playing  at  skittles  with  the  turnips  and  cabbages. 

Fid.  A  madman  run,  Clod,  and  fetch  my  gun  to 
shoot  him. 

Clod.  That  would  astonish  his  narvous  agility,  I 
think.  [Going.]  Oh,  la,  zur  !  here  he  comes  !  Oh  !  oh  ! 

[Huns  into  the  corner ,  L. — Fidget  retreats  to  the  corner ,  r. 

Enter  Jerry,  at  the  gate ,  c.,  as  a  Madman,  fantastically 
dressed  with  straws,  flowers,  tyc. 

Jerry,  (l.  c.)  The  silver  moon  that  shines  so  bright, 
The  modest  queen  of  night — ah  !  what  is  that  ? 

On  yon  light  airy  cloud  that  floats  along  the  sky? 

It  is — it  is — ha,  ha,  ha!  an  elephant  in  silk 
Stockings — no,  ’tis  an  ape,  an  ugly  grinning  ape. 
Dost  grin  at  me  ? — I  have  him  by  the  nose. 

[Running  up  to  Old  Fidget,  r.,  and  pulling  off  his  wig. 

Behold,  thus  do  I  hurl  him  to  perdition  !  [ Throws  the  wig 
in  Clod's  face.]  And  now  for  my  revenge  !  [Seizing  Fidget,  j 
This  is  the  wretch  !  the  villain  !  who  basely  murdered 
my  poor  wife  and  fourteen  children  !  I’ll  have  his  life  ! 
I’ll  strangle  him  ! 

Clod,  (l.)  Oh,  you  old  sinner !  to  murder  the  poor 
man’s  wife  and  fourteen  children. 

Jerry.  He  shall  not  escape  me  !  in  vain  did  my  little 
innocents  plead  for  mercy.  Like  that  accursed  tyrant, 
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damned  Macbeth,  he  butchered  every  one  of  them — 
ay,  all  my  little  chickens  and  their  dam.  Oh,  horror  ! 
horror  ! 

I  He  shakes  old  Fidget  violently ,  and  falls  exhausted  at  his  feet. 

Fid.  He  is  mad,  indeed,  Clod!  Call  Puily  to  biing 
my  gun. 

Clod.  Call  her  yourself,  you  old  butcher  ;  you  want 
to  commit  more  murders,  do  you  ? 

Fid.  Call  Polly,  I  say,  or  he  may  murder  you. 

Clod.  Polly  !  Polly  !  come  here,  you’re  wanted. 

Enter  Polly  from  the  cottage,  L. 

Polly.  Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  Polly  ;  fetch  my  gun  to  shoot  this  madman. 

[Jerry  winks  at  Polly . 

Polly.  Shoot  him,  sir  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  why,  bless  you, 
he’s  as  harmless  as  a  child. 

Clod.  Heaven  help  him,  I  say,  that’s  the  feyther 
o’ many  such  children. 

Jerry.  [Slowly  rising.]  Hark  !  hark  !  there  is  a  wed¬ 
ding  in  the  moon — two  fools  are  going  to  marry.  [Laugh¬ 
ing.^  Ha,  ha,  ha!  there’ll  be  a  rare  breed  lor  you — to 
the  dogs  with  sorrow  !  I’ll  be  merry — ah  !  surely  this  is 
my  estate — this  park — this  cottage,  all  belong  to  me. 

Fid.  I  wish  to  the  lord  they  did,  and  I  had  my  money 
in  my  pocket. 

Jerry.  The  whole  wras  given  me  by  ’Squire  Whirligig 
— what  have  you  done  with  him?  [Seises  old  Fidget. J 
Where  is  my  Whirligig?  Tell  me,  or  i’ll  be  the  death 
of  you. 

Fid.  Clod  !  Clod  !  take  him  away  from  me,  and  I’ll 
give  you  sixpence. 

Jerry.  Clod  !  who  is  he  ? 

Fid.  Yonder  he  stands ;  see !  he’ll  tell  you  about 
’Squire  Whirligig. 

Clod.  Oh,  lord  !  now  it  be  my  turn. 

Jerry.  [Lets  Fidget  go  and  snatches  up  a  long  staff.]  Then, 
wdth  this  blunderbuss,  I’ll  blow  Clod’s  brains  out. 

Clod.  Oh,  lord  !  1  be  a  dead  man,  if  I  dont  run  for’t. 

Jerry.  Hold  him  fast !  hang  !  shoot !  drown  !  mas¬ 
sacre  that  murderer  ! 

[Upsetting  old  Fidget ,  and  running  off  after  Clod 

Fid.  [On  the  ground,]  Oh,  my  nerves. 

Polly.  [Pretending  to  cry.]  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear!  I  hope 
he  hasn’t  hurt  you,  sir? 
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Fid.  Oh,  Polly,  I’m  more  dead  than  alive. 

Poily.  [ Helping  him  up  ]  That  madman,  poor  Mr.  Oc¬ 
tavius  Moonshine,  is  certainly  more  boisterous  to-day 
than  ever  I  knew  him  before. 

Fid.  What,  did  you  ever  see  him  before,  Polly? 

Polly.  La,  bless  you,  sir,  he  comes  here  regularly 
three  times  a  week. 

Fid.  Why  did  I  ever  buy  this  cursed  cottage  1 — This 
infernal  Whirligig  Hall? 

Polly.  You  know,  sir,  I  cautioned  you  against  it  * 
but  all  to  no  purpese. 

Fid.  Do  you  think  the  young  man  who  was  here  this 
morning  about  purchasing  the  cottage  for  his  master,  old 
Mr.  Sterling,  is  still  in  the  village? 

Polly.  I  really  can’t  say,  sir;  but  I  can  easily  inquire. 

Fid.  Do  so,  Polly, — there’s  a  good  girl  :  only  assist 
me  to  get  rid  of  my  infernal  bargain  without  much  loss, 
and  I’ll  make  you  a  very  handsome  present. 

Polly.  Well,  sir,  I’ll  do  my  best;  but  you  recollect — 
a  handsome  present. 

Fid.  Ay,  a  very  handsome  present;  so  now  run 
away,  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  be  at  this  moment  in  Pudding  Lane. 

Polly.  As  I  live,  sir,  here  comes  the  very  young  man 
himself.  Well,  that  is  lucky 

Enter  Jerry,  in  his  livery,  R.  u.  E. 

Jerry.  Mr.  Fidget,  I  feel  particularly  obliged  to  you, 
for  refusing  my  master’s  money  this  morning  for  the  cot¬ 
tage. 

Fid.  W’hy  so,  young  man  ? 

Jerry.  Because  I’m  informed  it  is  situated  in  a  most 
shocking  neighbourhood,  full  of  nuisances  of  all  kinds. 

Fid.  No  such  thing,  young  man  ;  you’ve  been  mis¬ 
informed,  I  can  assure  you.  This  young  woman  will 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

[Aside.]  Speak  to  him,  Polly. 

Polly.  I  will,  sir.  [Standing  between  Fidget  and  Jerry, 
holding  out  her  hand  behind  her .J  You  recollect,  sir,  you 
said  a  very  handsome  present.  [To  Jerry.]  This  cottage 
sir,  is — a  cottage - 

Fid.  [Giving  her  small  pieces  of  money  from  time  to  time.] 
Go  on,  Polly,  I’ll  not  forget  you. 

Polly.  [To  Jerry.]  It  is  a  cottage — comfortable,  agree¬ 
able— [To  Fidget.]  La,  sir,  you  said  a  handsome  present. 
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SCENE  I.] 

[To  Jerry.]  rural,  retired — [To  Fidget.]  Oh,  very  well, 
sir,  since  you’re  so  stingy,  I  can  match  you.  [To  Jerry.] 
In  short,  sir,  the  cottage  is  well  enough,  but  then  there’s 
a  drunken  cobbler,  a  washerwoman,  a  ballad-singer, 
and  a  madman. 

Jerry.  A  madman  ! 

Fid.  [Giving  her  his  purse.]  There,  damn  it,  take  it  all. 

Polly.  [To  Jerry.]  Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  never  come  here. 
[J.aughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fid.  No,  no,  they  never  come  here. 

Jerry.  Oh,  then,  in  that  case,  you  don’t  feel  inclined 
to  part  with  the  cottage  1 

Fid.  Why,  yes:  the  country  air  does  not  altogether 
agree  with  my  nerves  ;  and,  as  I  have  a  great  friendship 
for  your  master,  1  will  let  him  have  it  for  what  it  cost 
me,  a  thousand  pounds  :  remarkably  cheap. 

Jerry.  A  thousand  pounds !  why,  1  would  not  give 
live  hundred. 

Fid.  That’s  too  great  a  loss. 

Jerry.  And  so  I  suppose  I  most  look  out  for  another 
cottage.  Good  day  to  you,  sir. 

Clod.  [Without.]  This  way,  zur:  take  care  how  you 
step  over  the  stile. 

Polly.  La,  sir !  as  I  live,  here’s  the  madman  again. 

Fid.  I  say,  young  man,  at  a  word,  you  shall  have  the 
cottage  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Jerry.  [Aside. ]  That’s  just  two  hundred  less  than  my 
master  authorized  me  to  give  for  it  [7’o  Fidget.]  Well, 
old  gentleman,  [Giving  Jiotes.]  here’s  your  money. 

Fid.  And  here’s  the  lease  ; — I’ve  lost  two  hundred 
pounds,  ’tis  true  ;  but  never  mind,  I’m  rid  of  my  con¬ 
founded  bargain,  that’s  one  comfort. 

Enter  Clod,  showing  in  Mr.  Sterling. 

Clod.  This  way,  zur,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  S.  [To  Jerry.]  So,  sir,  I  have  found  you  at  last, 
have  I? — What’s  the  reason  you  didn’t  meet  me  at  the 
inn,  as  I  appointed  ? — What  have  you  been  about? 

Jerry.  Buying  the  cottage  for  you,  sir,  as  you  or¬ 
dered  me.  Here  is  the  lease,  and,  what’s  more,  I’ve 
executed  your  commands  for  two  hundred  pounds  less 
than  you  had  fixed  on. 

Fid.  Oh,  my  nerves  ! 

Mr.  S.  Egad  !  then,  you’re  a  cleverer  fellow  than  I 
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took  you  for:  but  how  is  this? — I  was  informed  the 
cottage  had  been  already  purchased  by  Mr.  Fidget. 

Fid.  So  it  was,  sir  ;  but  I  have  just  resold  it  to  your 
very  clever  servant,  Mr.  Jerry  ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  bargain  with  all  my  heart.  [Chuckling.]  And  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Sterling,  when  you  get  acquainted  with 
your  neighbours,  you’ll  wish  the  devil  had  the  cottage 
by  the  road-side.  Stop  till  the  madman  comes.  [Laugh¬ 
ing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Clod.  Pray,  sir,  consider  your  narvous  agility. 

Fid.  Hold  thy  tongue,  blockhead  ! 

Mr.  S.  How  is  this,  Jerry? — Is  the  neighbourhood  a 
bad  one  ? 

Jerry.  None  of  the  best,  sir,  I  fear  ;  for  I’ve  heard 
there’s  a  madhouse  close  by,  from  which  the  lunatics 
sometimes  escape,  and,  whenever  they  do,  they  seize  on 
the  first  person  that  comes  in  their  way.  [Seizes  Fidget, 
and  acts  the  madman.]  Ah,  you  old  murderer!  where  is 
’  Squire  W  hirligig  ?  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fid.  Oh,  my  nerves  !  and  were  you  the  madman  ? 

Jerry.  And  then  there’s  a  little  French  woman,  one 
Mademoiselle  Dumplino — [Squats  down  as  before.]  Ah,  my 
dear  little  monsieur,  how  you  do? — I  be  very  glad  to 
see  you. 

Clod.  Dang  it !  if  that  ben’t  the  very  chap  as  knocked 
my  eye  out. 

Polly.  And  then,  sir,  you  have  Madame  Maypole  and 
her  liveand-twenty  players.  What  say  you  to  a  waltz? 
Will  you  be  our  new  Whirligig?  [Waltzes  to  her  own  voice. 

Fid.  Oh,  you  huzzy  !  so  you  were  Madame  Maypole  ! 
Oh,  my  poor  nerves  ! 

Jerry.  [As  the  Drummer.]  There’ll  be  three  of  us  to-mor¬ 
row,  beating  our  daddy,  mammy.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha, 

Fid.  The  drummer-boy,  too  ! 

Jerry,  [.ds  the  old  Ballad- Singer.]  I  always  comes 
here  to  sing  my  ballads.  "  [Singwg. 

Take  pity,  take  pity,  take  pity,  I  pray,  &c. 

Fid.  Was  ever  such  villany  heard  of  before? 

Polly.  [As  Washerwoman.]  Pray,  sir,  remember  poor 
Sukey  Scrub,  the  vashervoman,  left  a  vidow  with  seven¬ 
teen  helpless  children.  [Sings. 

Vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you,  vill  you  come  to  the  bower 
[Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 
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Jerry.  [As  the  Cobbler .]  ’Hope  your  honour  won’t  for¬ 
get  Sain  Wax,  the  honest,  sober  cobbler: — 

“  I’ve  been  drinking,  I’ve  been  drinking.” 

[Laughing.]  Ha,  lia,  ha: 

Fid.  This  is  clearly  a  most  infamous  conspiracy  to 
swindle  me  out  of  my  cottage  ;  but  I'll  be  revenged  !  I’ll 
commence  law  proceedings  !  I’ll - 

Mr.  S.  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Fidget,  if  you  please  :  I  think 
you  are  the  very  last  man  in  the  world,  who  ought  to 
complain  of  being  swindled — think  of  all  your  ill-gotten 
pelf,  and  be  content  it’s  no  worse  with  you. 

Fid.  Keep  your  advice,  sir,  to  yourself — as  for  me,  I’ll 
return  to  Pudding  Lane,  and  end  my  days  there  ;  and, 
since  you  have  overreach’d  me,  may  you  meet  with  all 
the  evils  in  reality  which  I  have  suffered  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance  :  may  the  stocks  rise  whenever  you  wish  to 
buy,  and  fall  when  you’re  obliged  to  sell  ;  may  you  all 
come  to  the  stocks  !  [Exit  at  the  gate,  c.  F- 

Mr.  S.  A  malicious  old  rogue  !  but,  Jerry,  you  have 
managed  matters  so  cleverly,  that  I  not  only  pardon  your 
delay,  but  make  you  a  present  of  the  two  hundred  pounds 
you  have  saved,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  your  dear 
Polly. 

Jerry.  1 

Thanks,  generous  benefactor. 

Polly.  3 

Clod.  And  I  hope  your  w’orship  will  keep  me,  too  . 
you’ll  find  me  honest,  industrious,  and  very  sober. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  I  ll  give  you  a  trial,  at  all  events  ;  and 
now  for  the  rural  felicity  I  have  so  long  wished  to 
enjoy. 

Jerry.  [To  Mr.  Sterling .]  In  future,  sir,  I  shall  be  more 
punctual  in  obeying  your  commands ;  however,  you 
approveof  my  humble  endeavours,  [To  the  Audience  ]  and 
if  I  have  but  the  same  success  with  my  honoured  friends 
lore,  I  am  content;  I  trust  they,  too,  will  forget  and 
forgive,  though  I  did  come  a  day  after  the  fair. 
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£26  Hew  to  grow  Rich 
227  Fortune’*  Frolic 
22b  The  Haunted  Tower 
VOL.  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 
2;i0  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Pringle 

231  The  Antiquary 

232  Agreeable  Surprise 
<133  The  Son-in- Law 

234  Open  House 

235  Falls  of  Clyde 

230  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Adver¬ 
tisement  [try 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Coveu- 

VOL.  XXXII. 

238  Castle  of  Andalusia 

239  One  o’Clock 

240  Julian 

241  Cornua 

P'2  rontainbleau 

243  The  English  Fleet 

244  Widow,  or  Who  Wins  ? 

245  The  Camp 

246  Personation 

VOL  XXXIII. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus 

250  All  at  Coventry 

251  Tom  and  Jerry 

252  Robert  the  Devil 

253  Lestocq 

254  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 

255  The  Old  Regimentals 

VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evidence 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  Jew  and  the  Doctor 

261  Knights  of  the  Cross 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  Hundred  Pound  Note 

264  Rugantino 

265  The  Steward 

VOL.  XXXV. 

£66  Zarah 

267  The  Miser 

268  The  Iron  Chest 

269  The  Romp 

270  Mountaineers 

27 1  The  Lottery  Ticket 

272  Nettlewig  Hall 

273  Quite  at  Home 

274  Make  your  Wills 

275  Mv  Husband’s  Ghost 

VOL.  XXXVI. 

276  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Husband 

2 77  Sylvester  Bnggerwood 

278  Gi!  Bias  ! 


279  Aladdin 

280  Blue  Beard 

281  John  Bull 

282  The  Invincibles 

283  Malvina 

284  The  Review 

285  Rob  Roy 

VOL.  XXXVII. 

286  The  Mendicant 

287  Poor  Gentleman 

288  The  Quaker 

289  Jack  Brag 

290  My  Daughter,  Sir! 

291  The  Young  Quaker 

292  Battle  of  Hexham 

293  Exchange  no  Robbery 

294  St.David’sDay  [smiths 

295  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
VOL.  XXXVIII. 

296  Heir  at  Law 

297  Netley  Abbey 

298  Raymond  and  Agnes 

299  Foscari 

300  Management 

301  Venoni 

302  Three  and  the  Deuce 

303  Past  Ten  o’Clock 

304  The  Jew 

305  The  Devil  to  Pay 

VOL  XXXIX. 

306  Blue  Devils 

307  The  Dramatist 

308  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly 

309  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps 

310  Adelgitha 

311  Kenilworth 

312  Sprigs  of  Laurel 

313  For  England,  ho  ! 

314  False  Alarms 

315  The  Wedding  Day 

VOL.  XL. 

316  The  Surrender  of  Calais 

317  Therese 

318  Foundlingofthe  Forest 

319  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

320  How  to  Die  for  Love 

321  The  Delinquent 

322  The  Invisible  Girl 

323  The  Peasant  Boy 

324  Catch  Him  who  Can 

325  Love 

VOL.  XLI. 

326  The  Love- Chase 

327  The  Young  Hussar 

328  The  Secret 

329  The  First  Floor 

330  The  Broken  Sword 

331  The  Travellers 

332  Plot  and  Counterplot 
33'1  Lodoiska 


334  My  Spouse  and  I 

335  Chrononhotonthoiogup 

VOL.  XLII. 

386  The  Hunchback 

337  Court  and  City 

338  Free  and  Easy 

339  Cobbler  of  Preston 

340  Five  Miles  Off 

341  The  Devil’s  Bridge 

342  Uncle  Rip 

343  Love’s  Sacrifide 

344  Attic  Story 

345  The  Mogul  Tale 

VOL.  XLIIL 

346  The  Postilion 

347  The  Africans 

848  Of  Age  To- Morrow 

349  Bombastes  Furioso 

350  Love  Makes  a  Man 

351  Guy  Mannering 

852  Amoroso,  King  of  LitUe 
Britain 

353  Bertram 

354  The  Curfew 

355  Simpson  and  Co. 

VOL.  XLIV. 

356  His  First  Champogne 

357  Anthony  and  CleoyaUs 

358  Affair  of  Honour 

359  The  Provost  of  Brugee, 
by  G.  W.  Lovell 

360  A  Roland  for  an  OlTves 

361  ThreeWeeksafter  Map- 

362  The  Queen’s  Bench  by 

riage  [Leman  Red« 

363  Damon  and  Pythias,  Uy 
Banim  and  Shiel 

364  A  Clear  Case,  by  Gtt- 
be.  t  a  Becket 

Continued  the  \ttoJ  e<icU  Memtk. 


Davidson ’# 
Dramatic  Operas 

6d.  each,  as  adapted  for  the 
English  Stage  ;  Is.  each, 
with  the  Italian  on  facing 
pages.  - 

1  Robert  le  LHable 

2  Haydde,  ot  the  Secret 

3  Daughterofthe  RegiiaeiU 

4  Marriage  of  Figaro 

5  La  Sonnambula 

6  The  Maid  and  Magpie 

7  Acis  and  Galatea 

8  Der  Freyschutz, as  played 
at  Drury  Lane 

Continued  tike  \ttoJ  each  Munth. 
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VOL.  L 
l  The  Pilot 

8  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 

8  The  Inchcape  Bell 
4  The  Mason  of  Buda 

6  The  Scapegrace 

o  Suil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner 

7  The  Earthquake 

6  “  My  Old  Woman  ” 

9  Massaniello 

VOL.  II. 

©  Don  Giovanni 

1 1  Paul  Jones 

1 2  Luke  the  Labourer 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  The  Flying  Dutchman 

15  “Yes!!!” 

10  The  Forest  Oracle 
17  Ivanhoe 

©  The  Floating  Beacon 
VOL.  III. 

£9  Sylvanna 

20  Tom  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville 

22  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

84  The  Two  Gregories 
25  The  Wandering  Boys 
Paris  and  London 
A  Day  after  the  Fair 
VOL.  IV. 
Humphrey  Clinker 
29  Mischief  Making 

80  Joan  of  Arc 

81  The  Ruffian  Boy 

82  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

83  The  Wreck 
Everybody’s  Husband 
Banks  of  the  Hudson 

86  Guy  Faux 

VOL.  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 
88  Maieppa 
£9  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “Noll!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverly 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL.  VI. 


46  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the 

47  Paul  Clifford  [Tyrol 

48  Damon  and  Pythias 

49  The  Three  Hunchbacks 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 

51  Sworn  at  High  gate 

52  Mary  Glastonbury 

53  The  Red  Rover 

54  The  Golden  Farmer 


VOL.  VII. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “  The  Sea !  ” 

57  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell 

58  Hutofthe Red  Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Adelphi 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy 

62  The  Spare  Bed 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  VIII. 

64  The  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwiuett 

68  Gilderoy 

C'J  The  Fate  of  Calas 
70.  The  Young  Reefer 

71  RevoltoftheWorkhouse 

72  Man  and  the  Marquis 

VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsey  Jack 

74  Luriine 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man-Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

70  “MyPoll  and  my  Partner 

80  The  Sixes  [Joe” 

81  Good-Looking  Fellow 

82  Wizard  of  the  Moor 

VOL.  X. 

88  Roof  Scrambler 

84  Diamond  Arrow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  Eddystone  Elf 

88  My  Wife’s  Husband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspeare’s  Festival 

91  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

92  Le  Pauvre  Jacques 

VOL.  XI. 

93  Rochester 

94  The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  Many 

96  The  Wild  Man 

97  Rover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  of  Cripplegate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher 
100  Thomas  h.  Becket 

10)  Pestilenceof Marseilles 

102  UnfortunateMissBailey 

VOL.  XII. 

103  Humpbacked  Lover 

104  Bound  ’Prentice  to  a 
Waterman 

105  March  of  Intellect 

106  Joconde 

107  The  Kceuba  [dusa 
10**  Shipwreck  of  the  Vl't- 


1 09  Chain  of  Guilt 

1 10  Ion 

111  Mistletoe  Bough 

112  My  Friend  Thompson 

VOL.  XIII. 

1 13  Battle  of  Sedgemoor 

114  The  Larboard  Fin 

115  Frederick  the  Great 

116  The  Turned  Head 

117  Wapping  Old  Stairs 

118  Man  with  thecarpet  bag 

119  Hercules 

120  Female  Massarcml 

121  Reform 

122  Fatal  Snow  Storm 

VOL.  XIW 

123  Venus  in  Arms 

1 24  Earl  of  Poverty 

125  Siamese  Twins 

126  Austerliti 

127  Payable  at  Sight 

128  The  Bull-Fighter 

129  Rich  Man  of  Frankfort 

130  Richard  Plantagenet 

131  Don  Quixote 

132  Black-Eyed  Sukey 

133  The  Great  Devil 

VOL.  XV. 

134  Curse  of  Mammon 

135  Jack  Sheppard 

136  Paul  the  Pilot 

137  The  Boarding  House 

138  Rule  Britannia 

139  The  Twins  of  Warsaw 

140  The  Venetian 

141  The  Bashful  Man 

142  Ravens  of  Orleans 

VOL.  XVI, 

148  Ten  Thou,  land  a  Year 

144  Under  the  Pose 

145  Sally  in  our  Alley 

146  Haunted  Hulk 

147  Susan  Hopley 

148  Jack  in  the  Water 

149  Marianne,  the  Child  of 
Charity 

150  Our  Village 

151  The  Barber  Baron 

152  Sixteen-String  Jack 


***  Cumberland’s  Minor  The¬ 
atre, complete  in  16  vol*.  bound 
in  clolk,  <4 


